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A 


Aboriginal mediation: Medicine Wheel 
model, 358-360; process design of, 
model, 356-358; and traditional me- 
diation, 355. See also Medicine Wheel 
mediation model 

Abuse. See Violence; Women: abuse of 

Academy of Family Mediators (AFM), 
161, 209 

Adjudication, vs. mediation, 328-329. See 
also Lawyers; Litigation 

Adolescents: coping strategies, 201; de- 
velopment, 200-201; and family con- 
flict, 200; and family function, 77, 
80-81, 85; as focus of family conflict, 
200, 205; and parent-child mediation, 
75-76, 195-196, 200-202. See also 
Children; Parent-child mediation 

Alaska, dispute resolution among rural 
communities (survey), 367-385 

Alaska Judicial Council, 367, 368 

Alternative dispute resolution (ADR): and 
adjudication, 328-329; and jurispru- 
dential history, 121-126; movement to- 
ward, 119-120, 405; negotiation 
model, 405-406; and parent-child me- 
diation, 75-76 theoretical grounding, 
120. See also Dispute resolution; Me- 
diation 

American Arbitration Association, 168 

Arbitration, and Navajo peacemaking, 
335. See also Alternative dispute reso- 
lution (ADR); Negotiation 

Articles: “Balance and Harmony: Peace- 
making in Coast Salish Tribes of the 
Pacific Northwest,” 339-353; “Cultural 
Diversity and Democratic Institutions: 
What Role for Negctiations?” 249-263; 
“Developing Democratic Decision- 
Making and Dispute Resolution Proce- 
dures Abroad,” 303-320; “Do Peaceful 


10 INDEX 


Conflict Management Methods Pose 
Problems in Posttotalitarian Poland?” 
291-302; “Ethics and the Professional 
Family Mediator,” 155-165; “An Ex- 
amination of Industrial Conflict in a 
Post-Communist Society,” 265-272; 
“Exporting Process Technology: Trans- 
planting North American Public Inter- 
est Mediation to Central Europe,” 
273-289; “Hozhooji Naa’taanii: The 
Navajo Justice and Harmony Cer- 
emony,” 327-337; “Mediation and Na- 
tive American Repatriation of Human 
Remains,” 387-404; “Mediation and 
Therapy: An Alternative View,” 21-34; 
“Mediation Around the Medcine 
Wheel,” 355-365; “The Mediator’s Role 
in National Conflicts in Post-Commu- 
nist Central Europe,” 243-248; “On the 
Theory and Practice of Mediation: The 
Contribution of Seventeenth-Century 
Jurisprudence,” 119-128; “Power and 
Dispute Resolution in Indian Country,” 
405-422; “Resolving Disputes Locally 
in Rural Alaska,” 367-386; “The Role 
of Minorities in Establishing Mediat- 
ing Norms and Institutions in the New 
Democracies,” 231-241; “Sexual Ha- 
rassment in the Workplace: Is Media- 
tion an Appropriate Forum?” 167-172; 
“Story and Legend: Powerful Tools for 
Conflict Resolution,” 387-395; “Sys- 
tems of Selves? Some Ethical Issues in 
Family Mediation,” 3-19; “Toward a 
Feminist-Informed Model of Therapeu- 
tic Family Mediation,” 129-153 

Association of Family Conciliation 
Courts, 161 

Attorneys. See Lawyers 

Autonomy, 159-160 


B 


“Balance and Harmony: Peacemaking in 
Coast Salish Tribes of the Pacific North- 
west,” 339-353 

Bargaining: integrative/distributive, 59. 
See also Dispute resolution; Negotia- 
tion 
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Barrow (Alaska) PACT dispute resolution 
model: appeals, 380-381; application 
of law, 379-380; areas for improve- 
ment, 382; case confidentiality, 374— 
375; case type/screening, 378-379, 
383-384, community support, 383; 
cultural cohesiveness, 384; description, 
371-372; disputant participation, 372- 
374; dispute resolution style, 384; for- 
mality, 376-377; funding, 382-383; 
governmental support, 383; organiza- 
tional issues, 375-376; participant 
equality, 377; populations served, 378; 
record keeping, 375; referral systems, 
377-378, 383; replication in other 
communities, 385; state agency inter- 
actions, 381-382; volunteer effort, 372, 
374, 382 

Beneficience, 157 

Benenson, W. A., “School-Age Peer Me- 
diators Transfer Knowledge and Skills 
to Home Setting,” 101-109 

Benjamin, M., “An Evaluation of Process 
and Outcome in a Private Family Me- 
diation Service,” 35-55; “Toward a 
Feminist-Informed Model of Therapeu- 
tic Family Mediation,” 129-153 

Bluehouse, P., “Hozhooji Naa’taanii: The 
Navajo Justice and Harmony Cer- 
emony,” 327-337 

Bulgaria: conflict resolution/negotiation, 
268-269, 271-272; industrial conflict, 
267-268, 269-271; local conciliation 
commissions, 238-240; post-Commu- 
nism effects, 265-267 


Cc 


Canada, aboriginal mediation in, 355- 
365 

Central Europe. See New Eastern/Central 
European democracies 

Change: Central European, 273; and 
Communism, 236; and conflict, 236; 
in conflict resolution, 119; and family 
systems mediation, 9-10, 26; meta, 
212; rituals, 210 

Children’s Aid Society’s PIN Mediation 
Project of New York, 195 

Children’s Hearing Project of Massachu- 
setts, 196 

Children: and family systems mediation, 
7-8; and mediation, 116. See also Ado- 
lescents; Parent-child mediation 


Circularity, 211 

Closed mediation, 36 

Collaborative interest-based negotiation, 
405-406, 418-419 

Collective bargaining, 250. See also La- 
bor-management relations 

Communication, and negotiation, 250 

Communism: and change, 236; and con- 
flict, 232-234; heritage in Central Eu- 
rope, 243-244; and nationalism, 246 

Community Relations Service (CRS), U.S. 
Department of Justice, 397-404 

Compulsory mediation, 124-125. Seealso 
Mandatory mediation 

Conciliation: models, 237. See also Local 
conciliation commissions 

Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE), 231, 234 

Conflict: and adolescent development, 
200-201; Bulgarian industrial, 269- 
271; and change, 236; Communist per- 
spective, 232-234; and ethnic 
minorities, 233-234; family, 196; fam- 
ily, and parent-child mediation, 85-86, 
201-202; intensity, 85-86, 202-203, 
205; marital/family, 12,81-82, 84, 116; 
motivation to resolve, 202-203; and 
opponent as enemy, 233-234; and par- 
ent-child mediation, 200; in schools, 
89-91; social, and third-party interven- 
tion, 202-203; student, research, 95; as 
unacceptable, 233, 297; Western per- 
spective, 232. See also Third-party con- 
flict intervention 

Conflict resolution: Bulgarian, 268-269; 
and change, 119; legal, 297-298; and 
nationalist tensions in Central Europe, 
245-246; as progression of stages, 417; 
and solutions, 298; story/legend in, 
387-394; theory, 159. See also Alterna- 
tive dispute resolution (ADR); Demo- 
cratic decision making/conflict 
management; Dispute resolution; Ne- 
gotiation 

Conflict training: effectiveness param- 
eters, 96-97; and Native Americans, 
390, 393-394; school-based, 104; stu- 
dent (study), 91-98 

Conners, J. F., “Resolving Disputes Lo- 
cally in Rural Alaska,” 367-386 

Consultants, U.S., forinternational demo- 
cratic decision making/conflict man- 
agement, 304-319 

Court-assigned mediation, 36 





Courts of the Navajo Nation, 327, 328 

“Cultural Diversity and Democratic In- 
stitutions: What Role for Negotia- 
tions?” 249-263 

Czechoslovakia, ethnic tensions, 244 


D 


Decision-focused therapy, couples, 111- 
114 

Democracy: conditions, 249; and minor- 
ity conflict, 235; new Eastern Euro- 
pean, and conflict, 234, 237; Western, 
and conflict, 232. See also Democratic 
decision making; New Eastern/Central 
European democracies 

Democratic decision making/conflict 
management: and capacity/institution 
building, 311-313; and export models, 
306-308; initiatives, 309, 310; and in- 
ternational consultant relationships, 
304-309; international interest in, 
303-304; interventions, 310-311; and 
missionary approach, 308; models/ 
strategies, 309-313; practical applica- 
tions, 314-319; practicing, 306; and 
resources control, 304-306; strategic 
vision, 315-316; success factors, 313- 
314; workshops, 309-310. See also 
Conflict resolution 

Deontological theory, 157 

“Developing Democratic Decision-Mak- 
ing and Dispute Resolution Procedures 
Abroad,” 303-320 

Dispute resolution: and effects of issues 
on, outcome (study), 47-53; and eth- 
nic conflict, 233; failure, 69-71; and 
family systems mediation, 11-13; 
neighborhood, 116; Northwest Coast 
Salish, 340-352; psychology of (re- 
search review), 213-219; rural Alaskan 
(survey), 367-385; single-issue/mul- 


tiple-issue debate, 58-59, 71-73; suc- 


cess, 64-69; typologies, 57—58. See also 
Alternative dispute resolution (ADR); 
Bargaining; Conflict resolution; Media- 
tion; Negotiation; Neighborhood dis- 
pute resolution 

“Dispute Resolution in the Psychological 
Abstracts: Publication Patterns in 1990 
and 1991,” 213-223 

Divorce: and children, 116; and feminist 
position, 138-139; stress, 12 

“Do Peaceful Conflict Management Meth- 


ods Pose Problems in Posttotalitarian 
Poland?” 291-302 

Dudley, B., “Effects of Peer Mediation 
Training on Elementary School Stu- 
dents,” 89-99 

Duryea, M. L., “Story and Legend: Power- 
ful Tools for Conflict Resolution,” 387- 
395 


E 


Eastern Europe. See New Eastern/Central 
European democracies 

Ecological epistemology: defined, 180; 
and mediation practice, 183-186; and 
mediator role. 183-184; and mental 
health, 183; mobilization context, 183; 
and new physics, 182; spread of, 183; 
worldview, 182-183 

“Effects of Peer Mediation Training on 
Elementary School Students,” 89-99 

Empowerment: failure in mediation, 133; 
and feminist-informed family media- 
tion, 137-140; requirements, 140-141; 
techniques, 141-143 

Environmental mediation, 275-289 

Epistemology: defined, 179-180; Eastern, 
180, 182-183; ecological, 180, 182- 
186; linear, 180; universal types, 180; 
Western, 180-183 

Equidistance, 173-175. See also Neutral- 
ity 

Ethical theory: deontological, 157; utili- 
tarian, 156-157 

Ethics: and autonomy, 159-160; and 
beneficience, 157; and family systems 
mediation, 15, 30-33; and feminist-in- 
formed therapeutic family mediation, 
137; grounding of professional, 157- 
160; and justice, 159; and moral deci- 
sions, 156; and nonmaleficence, 
157-158; and professional care, 158- 
159; and professional standards, 161- 
162; theory, 156-157 

“Ethics and the Professional Family Me- 
diator,” 155-165 

Ethnic conlfict, and dispute resolution, 
233 

Ethnic minorities: Bulgarian, 238-240; 
and conflict, 233; in Czechoslovakia, 
244; and local conciliation commis- 
sions, 237-238; and minority interests, 
“Evaluation of Process and Outcome in 
a Private Family Mediation Service, 
An,” 35-55 
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“Examination of Industrial Conflict in a 
Post-Communist Society, An,” 265-— 
272 

“Exporting Process Technology: Trans- 
planting North American Public Inter- 
est Mediation to Central Europe,” 
273-289 


F 


Fairness, and family systems mediation, 
9, 14, 25 

Family: conflict, 12, 81-82, 84-86, 200, 
202-204; dysfunction, 201, 205-206, 
209-210; and family systems theory, 5, 
7-8, 11; litigation and, conflict, 196. 
See also Parent-child mediation 

Family Environment Scale (FES), 79-87, 
198, 200 

Family mediation: diversity, 135; femi- 
nist critique of, 131-134; and paternal- 
ism, 162-164 process, 50-52; research, 
35-37; service delivery, 35-36; type 
and service delivery (study), 37-53; 
types, 36, 52-53; value base, 160-161. 
See also Family systems mediation; Par- 
ent-child mediation; Therapeutic fam- 
ily mediation (TFM) 

Family systems mediation: assessed, 14- 
15; British , 3, 15-16; and children, 7- 
8; and crises, 12; drawbacks, 6-10; 
ethical implications, 15, 30-33; and 
family, 5, 7-8, 11; and informed par- 
ticipation, 16, 25-26; justifications for, 
10-14; and legal issues, 8, 12, 15, 16, 
32-33; and professional power, 9-10, 
14-15, 22-25; recommendations, 16- 
17; and reframing, 9-10, 25-26; theo- 
retical background, 4-6; in United 
States, 15; useful techniques, 21-22 

Family systems theory: deterministic na- 
ture, 5; mechanical nature, 4-5; and 
mediation, 6-17; Milan medical model 
of, 5—6, 24, 25; theoretical basis, 4-6 

Family violence. See Violence 

Feer, M., “On ‘Toward a New Discourse 
for Mediation: A Critique of Neutrality’ 
(MQ 9:2),” 173-177 

Feminism: and divorce, 138-139; faction- 
alism of, 129, 135; and mediation, 129- 
130; and patriarchal bias, 129. See also 
Feminist-informed therapeutic family 
mediation (TFM); Women 


Feminist-informed therapeutic family 
mediation (TFM): and androgynous 
model of mental health, 136; changes 
to family mediation, 147; and ethical 
decision-making model, 137; and ex- 
panded assessment/intervention in 
mediation process, 143, 147; and fam- 
ily violence, 143-146; and mediator 
neutrality, 135-137; three-step deci- 
sion-making process, 146-147; and 
women’s em-powerment, 137—143. See 
also Therapeutic family mediation 
(TFM) 

Fong, L. S., “New Paradigms in Media- 
tion: Thinking About Our Thinking,” 
209-212 

Fuller, R. M., “Mediator Neutrality and 
Storytelling Order,” 187-192 


G 


Gentry, D. B., “Schoc! Age Peer Media- 
tors Transfer Knowiedge and Skills to 
Home Setting,” 101-109 

Grebe, S. C., “Ethics and the Professional 
Family Mediator,” 155-165; “Media- 
tion or Therapy? A Critical Book Re- 
view,” 111-114 


H 


Haberfeld, S., “Power and Dispute Reso- 
lution in Indian Country,” 405-422 
Haynes, J. M., “Mediation and Therapy: 
An Alternative View,” 21-34 

Helm, B., “Dispute Resolution in the Psy- 
chological Abstracts: Publication Pat- 
terns in 1990 and 1991,” 213-223 

Hozhooji naat’aanii (Navajo peacemaking 
process), 331-334 

“Hozhooji Naa’taanii: The Navajo Justice 
and Harmony Ceremony,” 327-337 

Huber, M., “Mediation Around the 
Medcine Wheel,” 355-365 

Human remains repatriation. See Repa- 
triation of Native American human re- 
mains 

Hypothesizing, 210-211 


Impartiality, 173-175. See also Neutral- 
ity 





Indians. See Native Americans 

Irving, H. H., “An Evaluation of Process 
and Outcome in a Private Family Me- 
diation Service,” 35-55; “Toward a 
Feminist-Informed Model of Therapeu- 
tic Family Mediation,” 129-153 

Issues: and dispute resolution outcomes 
(study), 47-53; multiple vs. single, 58— 
59, 71-73 


J 


Johnson, D. W., “Effects of Peer Media- 
tion Training on Elementary School 
Students,” 89-99 

Johnson, R. T., “Effects of Peer Mediation 
Training on Elementary School Stu- 
dents,” 89-99 

Jurisprudential history, and alternative 
dispute resolution, 120-126 


K 


K’ei (Navajo clan system), 328-331 

Kimsey, W. D., “Mediator Neutrality and 
Storytelling Order,” 187-192 

Klugman, J., “Mediation and Native 
American Repatriation of Human Re- 
mains,” 387-404 


L 


Labor-management relations: in United 
States vs. Poland, 257-262, 298-300. 
See also Collective bargaining; Nego- 
tiation 

Law: and authoritarianism, 329; and fam- 
ily systems mediation, 8, 12, 15; and 
mediation, 32-33; Navajo, 329-331. 

Lawyers: and ecological epistemological 
model, 184-185; and family systems 
approach to mediation, 16; mediator, 
33; and Native Americans, 420; and 
therapeutic family mediation, 147. and 
women’s interests, 139-140; See also 
Adjudication 

Lind, D., “On the Theory and Practice of 
Mediation: The Contribution of Seven- 
teenth-Century Jurisprudence,” 119- 
128 

Litigation: and family conflict, 196; vs. 
mediation, 138; Native American, 412- 
414; and women, 139-140, 147 See also 
Adjudication 
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Local conciliation commissions: in Bul- 
garia, 238-240; in Eastern European 
democracies, 237—238; and ethnic mi- 
nority support, 236-237. See also Con- 
ciliation 


M 


McKinney, B. C., “Mediator Neutrality 
and Storytelling Order,” 187-192 
Mandatory mediation, 15, 124-125, 133. 
See also Compt.lsory mediation 
Mansfield, E., “Balance and Harmony: 
Peacemaking in Coast Salish Tribes of 
the Pacific Northwest,” 339-353 
Mayer, B. S., “Developing Democratic 
Decision-Making and Dispute Resolu- 
tion Procedures Abroad,” 303-320 
Mediation: vs. adjudication, 138, 328- 
329; and assessment, 11; and change, 
9-10, 26; and circularity, 211; compul- 
sory, 124-125; control of process, 142; 
culture-bound nature, 355; decline of 
interest in, 218-219; defined, 291; and 
dispute resolution, 1 1-13; and ecologi- 
cal epistemology, 183-186; and fair- 
ness, 9, 14, 25; feminisit analysis, 
129-130; feminist critique of, 130-134; 
and hypothesizing, 210-211; as lesser 
forum, 133; and lying, 30-32; with 
Native Americans, 406-407, 414-421; 
and negotiation, 406; and neutrality, 
13-14, 24; and new physics, 182-183; 
paradigms, 209-212; and party compe- 
tence, 7-8; and party exchange, 10; pro- 
fessional standards, 161-162; and 
repatriation, 397-404; round-world 
metaphor of, 182; satisfaction with, 
138; services distribution, 213; seven- 
stage model, 115; and sexual harass- 
ment, 168-170; and storytelling, 
188-192; Textor’s principles of, 121- 
126; and use of paradox, 29-30; and 
voluntariness, 8-9. See also Aboriginal 
mediation; Alternative dispute resolu- 
tion (ADR); Closed mediation; Com- 
pulsory mediation; Conflict resolution; 
Court-assigned mediation; Dispute 
resolution; Environmental mediation; 
Family mediation; Family systems me- 
diation; Navajo mediation; Open me- 
diation; Parent-child mediation; Peer 
mediation; Principles, mediation; Pri- 
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Mediation v. Adjudication (continued) 
vate mediation; Public policy media- 
tion; Success, mediation; Therapeutic 
family mediation (TFM) 

“Mediation and Ecological Epistemol- 
ogy,” 179-186 

“Mediation and Native American Repa- 
triation of Human Remains,” 387-404 

“Mediation and Therapy: An Alternative 
View,” 21-34 

“Mediation Around the Medcine Wheel,” 
355-365 

“Mediation or Therapy? A Critical Book 
Review,” 111-114 

Mediation outcomes. See Outcomes 

Mediation Quarterly, 217, 219 

Mediation therapy, 111-114 

Mediation training. See Conflict training; 
Training 

Mediator neutrality. See Neutrality 

“Mediator Neutrality and Storytelling 
Order,” 187-192 

Mediators accountability, 134; avoidance 
of imperative, 26-29; bias, 133; change 
rituals, 210; circular questioning, 211; 
competence, 32-33; controi of media- 
tion, 142; and difficult clients, 210- 
211; and ecological epistemology, 
183-184; and family systems approach, 
9, 10, 13, 15; and family games, 210; 
interview behavior guidelines, 26-29; 
language, 27-28; and metachange, 212; 
metagoals, 212; as ministers, 123; 
moral judgments, 28; morality, 32-33; 
Navajo, 334-335; as negotiators, 406; 
positive reframing, 210; power, 9-10, 
14-15, 22-25; questioning strategies, 
211; refusing, proposals, 123-124; and 
repatriation, 403; role in New Eastern/ 
Central European democracies, 247- 
248; strategizing, 212; training, 91-98, 
104, 115-116; use of paradox, 29-30. 
See also Neutrality 

“Mediator’s Role in National Conflicts in 
Post-Communist Central Europe, 
The,” 243-248 

Medicine Wheel mediation model: and 
East, 359; intercultural applications, 
364; and Mediation Circle, 363; modi- 
fications, 364-365; and North, 360; and 
participants, 362-363; and 
premediation assessment, 361; and pro- 
cedural suggestions, 361-362; and pro- 


cess management, 363-364; process 
features, 260-364; and South, 359; and 
West, 359-360. See also Aboriginal 
mediation 

Mental health: ecological methods, 183; 
flat-world metaphor, 182; hierarchical 
model, 181 

Metachange, 212 

Minorities. See Ethnic minorities 

Minto Tribal Court (Alaska): appeals, 
380-381; application of law, 379-380; 
areas for improvement, 382; case con- 
fidentiality, 374-375; case type/screen- 
ing, 375-379, 383-384; community 
support, 383; cultural cohesiveness, 
384; description, 369-370; disputant 
participation, 372-374; dispute reso- 
lution style, 384; formality, 376-377; 
funding, 382-383; governmental sup- 
port, 383; organizational issues, 375- 
376; participant equality, 377; 
populations served, 378; record keep- 
ing, 375; referral systems, 377-378, 
383; replication in other communities, 
385; and sovereignty issues, 384; state 
agency interactions, 381-382; volun- 
teer effort, 372, 374, 382 

Moore, A. M., “Dispute Resolution in the 
Psychological Abstracts: Publication 
Patterns in 1990 and 1991,” 213-223 

Moore, C. W., “Developing Democratic 
Decision-Making and Dispute Resolu- 
tion Procedures Abroad,” 303-320 

Moral decisions, defined, 156 

Multiple issues. See Issues 

Myers, L., “Mediation and Native Ameri- 
can Repatriation of Human Remains,” 
387-404 


N 


Narration. See Storytelling 

Nationalism, Central European, 245-247 

Native American Heritage Commission 
(NAHC), 397-404 

Native Americans: and collaborative in- 
terest-based model, 418-419; conflict 
resolution strategies, 412-416; corpo- 
rate relations, 411-412; dispute reso- 
lution research, 340-341; federal 
government relations, 410-411; his- 
torical conflict-creating conditions, 
407-410; litigation, 412-414; lobby- 





ing, 412; local government relations, 
411; narrative tradition, 388-389; and 
negotiation/mediation strategies, 406— 
407, 414-421; and outsiders, 414-415; 
power issues, 416, 420-421; repatria- 
tion issues, 397-404; tribal conflict- 
creating conditions, 410-412; Tribal 
Courts/Councils, 328, 339, 341, 344, 
347, 348, 351; unresolved disputes, 
407-412; withdrawal, 412. See also 
Minto Tribal Court (Alaska); Navajo; 
Salish; Sitka Tribal Court (Alaska) 

Native California American tribes, media- 
tion (survey), 397-404 

Navajo: ceremonies, 332; clan system, 
329; healing ceremony, 332; justice tra- 
dition/system, 327-331; language, 330; 
law, 329-330; leaders, 330; peacemak- 
ing, 330-335; worldview, 331-332 

Navajo mediation: and land disputes, 333; 
and mediator values, 334; and other 
arbitration forms, 334-335; and peace- 
making, 334-335; and traditional na- 
tive values, 327-328 

Navajo Nation Supreme Court, 327 

Navajo Peacemaker Court, 328, 331, 336 

Negotiation: and agenda definition, 252; 
in Bulgaria, 271-272; collaborative in- 
terest-based, 405-406, 418-419; as 
democratic, 249-250; as last resort, 
416-417; legal requirements, 258-259; 
and mediation, 276, 406; with Native 
Americans, 406—407 , 414-421; norms/ 
values, 250-253; and participant par- 
ity, 253; and participant types, 255, 259; 
and pluralism, 252; and power relation- 
ships, 252-253, 260-261; practical is- 
sues, 253-257; purpose, 253-255; 
results, 256-257, 261-262; topics/is- 
sues, 255-256, 259-260; as voluntary, 
251. See also Dispute resolution 

Neighborhood dispute resolution, 116 

Neutrality: continuum, 135-136; defined, 
211-212; failure, 131; and family sys- 
tems mediation, 13-14, 24; and femi- 
nist-informed family therapy, 135-137; 
focal vs. absolute, 137; and impartial- 
ity/equidistance, 173-174; literature, 
187-188; paradox, 175-176, 188; stan- 
dards, 187; and storytelling sequence 
(study), 188-192; systems approach, 
13-14 

New Eastern/Central European democra- 
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cies: change, 273; and conflict, 234, 
237; and creative decision-making con- 
sultants, 303-304; environmental me- 
diation, 275-289; environmental 
problems, 274; and guilt, 246; and lo- 
cal conciliation commissions, 236-— 
240; mediator role, 247-248; 
nationalist tensions, 245-247. See also 
Democracy 

“New Paradigms in Mediation: Thinking 
About Our Thinking,” 209-212 

Newland, L. M., “Parent-Child Mediation: 
An Empirical Assessment,” 75-88; 
“Parent-Child Mediation: Integrating 
Theory, Research, and Practice,” 193- 
208 

Nonmaleficence, 157-158 

Northwest Coast Salish tribes. See Salish 

Northwest Intertribal Court System 
(NICS), 339-341, 351 

Northwest Intertribal Peacemakers, 339, 
371 


oO 


Olszanska, J., “Do Peaceful Conflict Man- 
agement Methods Pose Problems in 
Posttotalitarian Poland?” 291-302 

Olszanski, R., “Do Peaceful Conflict Man- 
agement Methods Pose Problems in 
Posttotalitarian Poland?” 291-302 

“On the Theory and Practice of Media- 
tion: The Contribution of Seventeenth- 
Century Jurisprudence,” 119-128 

“On ‘Toward a New Discourse for Media- 
tion: A Critique of Neutrality’ (MQ 
9:2),” 173-177 

Ondrusek, D., “The Mediator’s Role in 
National Conflicts in Post-Communist 
Central Europe,” 243-248 

Open mediation, 36 

Outcomes: and conflict intensity, 85-86; 

id effect of issue (study), 60-73; pri- 
vate mediation (study), 47-53; re- 
search, 46-47; win-win, 68-69 


P 


Paradigm, mediation, 209-212 

Paradox: defined, 175; and impartiality- 
equidistance nexus, 175; mediation, 
29-30; neutrality, 175-176, 188; and 
time, 175 
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Parent-child mediation: administration/ 
practice, 86-87; and adolescents, 200- 
205; advantages, 201-202; clients, 75- 
76; defined, 193; effectiveness (study), 
77-87; and family dysfunction, 201, 
205-206; goals, 193-194; literature, 
194; and nature of conflicts, 200; and 
other intervention modalities, 206; and 
preintervention screening, 82-83, 84; 
research, 76-77, 84, 195-199; and so- 
cial conflict, 202-203; theory/practice, 
199-206. See also Family mediation 
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